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Dear Editor 


.... J ama netined Army officer 
and with to settle in Mexica with 
my family. How much... 


....J ama designer aud I wish 


lo photograph. 7 
.... JI wank toa look inte the 20444- 
bilities of manufacturing . ae 


... J am a research student and 
with to... 











People looking for costs, climate, 
or something they have dreamed of 
all their lives are among the many 
correspondents of MEXICO /this 
month.... We're getting pretty 
good at finding all the answers... 
and are happy to be of service to 
our readers. So write us if you 
have a question, and don’t forget 
our subscription rate is only $2.50 


per year. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


& Wednesday 8 


WHERE TO GOIN 
AUGUST 


Birthday of Vicente 
Guerrero, Mexican Independence 
hero. Ceremony at the Jardin de 
San Fernando. 





Monday 13 434th Anniversary of the 


fall of Tenochtitlan, capital of the 
Aztec Empire, where Mexico City 
stands today. Commemorates the 
heroic defense by Cuauhtémoc (The 
Eagle Who Falls), last Emperor of 
the Aztecs. (See p. 9). 


WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 





«an Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, Aug. 1-16. 
These festivities, extending through 
15 days, constitute one of the best 
known and most popular celebra- 
tions in the Republic, Entertainment 
consists chiefly of charro events, in- 
cluding horse races, bullfights, jari- 
peos and cockfights. On improvised 
stages in the plazas and parks, ma- 





Wednesday 15 Day of the Ascension 
of the Holy Virgin, celebrated 
throughout the country. (See Fies- 
tas & Spectacles.) 

Monday 20 Anniversary of the Battle 

of Churubusco, fought in 1847 dur- 

ing the American invasion, Cere- 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


You retreat to Cuernavaca’s 
semi-tropical surroundings, 
sample Royal Jelly and Pepper 
Soup, and return to tour Mex- 


ico with two lively grand. 
mothers... 
and 
Our Regular Features 


mexico/ ths math, 
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charm the crowds with the Jarabe 
Tapatio and other dances of the 
region. 


Juchitan, Oaxaca, Aug. 13-16. This pictur- 
esque headquarters of the famous 
Tehuana beauties celebrates its tra- 
ditional fiesta, the Vela de Agosto. 


Milpa Alta, D. F., 15-22. All of the 
typical flavor of Mexico’s small 
towns is to be found in the festival 
of the Ascension of the Virgin as 
celebrated in this village (near Xo- 
chimilco). Horse races, jaripeos, re- 
gional dances. 


Aug. 


Teziutlin, Puebla, Aug. 15-22. Annual fair 
celebrating the Ascension of the 
Holy Virgin. Enjoys considerable 
fame throughout the country, the 
attractions offered being enhanced 
by the beauty of the town itself. 
This fiesta draws people not only 
from the state of Puebla, but from 
neighboring Veracruz as well. Bull- 
fights and regional dances, includ- 
ing the spectacular Los Voladores, 
a salute to the four winds, and one 
of the most ancient of Mexican folk 
dances. Unlike most other indige- 
nous dances, it is performed just as 
in remote pre-Columbian times. It is 
an exhibition of audacity, an expres- 








sion of the primitive dream of ris- 


mony before the monument erected 
in the suburb of Churubusco, on the 
Calzada de Tlalpan. 


Tuesday 21 Anniversary of Cuauh- 


témoc’s martyrdom. Indian dances 
around his monument at _ Insur- 
gentes and Paseo de la Reforma, 
and a ritual reading of his life in 
Aztec, 

Friday 24 and Sunday 26 Mozart Fes- 
tival presentation of Cosi fan 
tutte, at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
(See Music.) 

Sometime in August 


Golden Gloves 


Championship bouts at the Arena 
México. (See Sports.) 











Pekin Opera 





Mozart Festival, 1956 _. September 27 


and 29, at 9 pm, in the Palace of 
Fine Arts, ballet presentation by the 
Academy of Mexican Dance. Oc- 
tober 27, 9 pm, the Lener Quartet 
in El Empresario and Bastien y 
Batienne. November 23 at 9 pm. 
and November 25 at 11:15 am, con- 
cert by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. December 14 at 9 pm, and 
December 16 at 11:15 am, concert 
by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, 


Poetic Fridays __ Sala Ponce of the Fine 


Arts Palace. In September: 7, Ali 
Chumacero; 21, Manuel Calvillo; 
28, Fernando Sanchez Mayans. In 
October: 5, Leén Felipe; 19, Emilio 
Prados; 26, Luis Cernuda. In No- 
vember: 9, Juan Rejano; 16, Car- 
los Pellicer; 23, Jaime Garcia Te- 
rréz; 30, José Gorostiza. 































September 8 


September 14 


— After a 2-year run in September 16 — 


Paris, this company of 180, with a 


SS SS Swear 
OLD MEXICAN PROVERB 


Camaro6n que se duerme, se lo ileva la corriente. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST - IN COMING MONTHS 





sumptuous warérobe, will be pre- 
sented sometime in October at the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 


— Religious fiesta-fair in 
honor of the Virgin of Los Reme- 
dios, at the village of that name 
on the outskirts of Mexico City. 
The image of this Virgin is said 
to have been brought to Mexico by 
Cortés, and her conflicts with the 
Virgin of Guadalupe are a part of 
Mexican history. 





— Charro Day, with spe- 
cial celebrations at the various cha- 
rro ranches. 


September 15 —_ Eve of Mexico’s In- 


dependence Day, with the President 
repeating the Grito de Dolores 
from the National Palace on the 
Zocalo. 






with ceremonies and parades. 


~~ 











Independence Day, 








ing to great heights and conqueror. 
ing great distances in order to reach 
the bosom of the gods. 


Zacatlan, Puebla, Aug. 15-22. Anple Fair 
Inaugurated on the day of the Vir 
gin’s Ascension, with religious fes. 
tivities, the fair continues for , 
week as a popular fiesta. Election 
of a queen, dances, open-air musi. 
cal concerts. 


Ciudad Delicias, Chihuahua, Aug. 16.3) 


Grape Fair. Largely an agricultural 
fair, entertainment including visit; 
to the vineyards, dances, public my. 
sical concerts, bullfights, etc. 


San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., Aug. 18-26. State 
Fair, organized by the state govern. 
ment. Events will include those of 
an aquatic, scientific, industrial, 
agricultural, and literary nature, as 
well as folklore in general. Bull. 
fights, serenades, etc. 


Tapachula, Chiapas, Aug. 20-30. Popular 
fair in honor of St. Augustine, pa 
tron saint of this town almost on 
the Guatemalan border. Regional 
dances, games of chance. 


Jalancingo, Veracruz, Aug. 25-30. Religious 


fiestas, with popular dances includ 
ing huapangos and bambas. 


ART 


Galeria Antonio Sousa, Génova 61-2 
Sculptures and paintings by Thork 


ild Hansen. 


Galeria C€armel-Arts (Carmel Restaurant), 
Génova 70-A. Oils, engravings and 
ceramics by Rosa Maria Sustaeta 


and Francisco Gonzalez. 


Galeria Central de Arte Moderno, Ay. Jua- 
rez 4, Permanent exhibit of oils by 
Dr. Atl, Gustavo Montoya, Siquei- 
ros, Orozco, Rivera. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 
12, Exhibition of a private collec 
tion including paintings by Orozco 
Rivera, Siqueiros, Tamayo, Prida 
G, Meza, Reyes Meza, Leonora Car 
rington, Soroya, and other artists of 
equal importance. 


Galeria de Arte El Retablo, Tampico 3 
Permanent exhibition: Siqueiros, Ri 
vera, Dr. Atl and Anguiano. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Sev 
enteen oils by José Chavez Mora 
do, painted recently in Guanajua 
to where the artist was engaged i! 
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painting a mural. Beginning the 
second week in August, works of 
Helen Escobedo, Mexican sculptor. 
Toward the end of the month, show- 
ing of 10 oils by Guillermo Meza. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Reforma 34. 
Homage to Maria Izquierdo; exhi- 
bition of her works. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Exhibition of 
paintings on wood by North Amer- 
ican artist Patric. 


falerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Showing 
of Nancy Van Overveldt’s paintings; 
oils on masonite. 


Galerfias Integrales de Chapultepec, to one 
side of the Monument to the Nifios 
Héroes, at the entrance to Chapul- 
tepec Park. Permanent exhibition 
of Mexican and European engrav- 
ings, and collection of works by 
students graduated from the Esme- 
ralda and San Carlos schools. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Pyebla 141. 
Posthumous works of the Spanish 


artist Ricardo Morill, who died in 
Mexico. Interesting oils and sketch- 
es of scenes from El Quijote. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Po- 
pulares, Ay. Juarez 44. Permanent 
exhibition of applied popular arts. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Juarez and San Juan 
de Letran. The Embassy of the 
United States presents the private 
collection of Lawrence A. Fleisch- 
man, composed of 60 paintings and 
5 sculptures executed by the new 
generation of artists, from John 
Singleton Copley to the present 
time. 

In the Sala Nacional of the Na- 
tional Museum of Plastic Arts: 
Rembrandt exhibition as an homage 
to the artist on the 350th anniver- 
sary of his birth. In the Foyer: 
works of the Argentine artist, Au- 
relio Victor Cincioni. 


Sala de Exposicién ‘‘Pemex’’, Ay Juarez 
89. Popular arts exhibit on the 
theme of “Guadalajara and Its 
Products.” 








A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 


With the most up-to-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need to know about: 


@ Climate and conditions 

@ Transportation 

@ Accommodations and food 

@ Customs regulations 

@ Historic and famous things to 
see plus 

@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 


Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 5! México 19, D. F. 








In a General Motors Car 
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because General Motors-with 
115 service dealers in all important cities. 
is at home throughout the Republic 

















Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Pyebla 161. 
Individual exhibits of paintings by 
Carlos Sanchez and Angelina Be- 
loff, and sculptures by Alberto de 
la Vega. 
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AL ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S. A. ; 
Avenida Obregén 98 \ 
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TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, entertainment 

ond red carpet treatment. 

See your Trove! Agent! 
Main Office: 


Luis Moya 25 
Mexico |, D. F. 
10-47-00 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago. 
New York, Acapulco. 


YOUR HOST f ef 
IN MEXICO @ “a 
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MUSIC 
Symphony Orchestra __ of the National 
University. On Sunday 5, 12 and 


17, at 11:15 am, in the Palace of 
Fine Arts, the last three concerts 
of the current season will be given. 
Mexican and foreign directors and 
artists. 

Mozart Festival, 1956 _. On Friday 24 at 
9 pm, and Sunday 26 at 11:15 am, 
in Fine Arts Palace, Luis Herrera 
de la Fuente will direct the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra in Cosi 
fan tutte. 

Concerts —_ ynder the auspices of the 

Manuel M. Ponce Musical Associa- 

tion — in its eighth season and 

second series for 1956 will be 
presented on Thursday 2, 9, 16 and 

23 at 9 pm, in the Sala Ponce of 

the Fine Arts Palace. Soloists will 

include pianists Esperanza Pulido, 

Salvador Ochoa and Miche] Block, 

and mezzo-soprano Aurora Wood- 

row. Bellas Artes Orchestra, under 
the direction of Luis Herrera de la 

Fuente. 


Madrigal Choir — presents a series of 
recitals on Tuesday. August 7, 14, 
21 and 28, at 9 pm, in the Sala 
Ponce of the Palace of Fine Arts 
Modern and classical works by Mex- 
ican and foreign composers. 


Poetic Fridays, 1956 _. At 7 pm, in the 
Sala Ponce of the Fine Arts Palace, 
the following poets will offer re- 
citals of their works: Aug. 3, Mi- 
guel Guardia; Aug. 10, Carmen Tos- 
cana; Aug. 17, José Cardenas Pe- 
fia; Aug. 24, Emmanuel Palacios. 


THEATER 


Ring Show — at the Arena México, Dr. 
Lavista 81-A, every Sunday at 5 pm, 


Atk the man who's been there 
TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibbi 


Owners and Managers 


presenting the most famous Mex. 
ican artists of screen, radio and 
television. Admission from 2 
pesos. 


to § 


La Prueba de Fuego 


Arthur Miller's 
The Crucible, translated to Spanish 
by Emilio Carballido and Luisa Jo. 
sefina Hernandez. With Leonor 
Llausas, Ignacio Lopez Tarzo and 
Hortensia Santovefia. Directed by 
Seki Sano. Second presentation of 
the official season of the National 
Institute of Fine Arts, at the Fine 
Arts Palace. Performances daily 
except Tuesday and Thursday. Con. 
sult newspapers for details, or call 
18-01-80. 


Horas Desesperadas __ by Joseph Hayes, 
translated to Spanish by Luis Sua. 
rez del Solar. With Manolo Fabre. 
gas, who also directs, Francisco 
Jambrina and Marta Mijares. Tea. 
tro de los Insurgentes, Insurgentes 
1587, 24-58-91. Daily at 8:30 pm; 
Saturdays at 7 and 10 pm; Sundays 
at 5 and 8 pm. 


La Herida Luminosa __ qramatic comedy 


by Sagarra and J. M. Peman., With 
Mexico’s foremost actor, Fernando 
Soler, who also directs, Ofelia Guil- 
main and Virginia Gutiérrez. Sala 
Chopin, Insurgentes and Puebla. 
11-38-17. Daily, Wednesday through 
Saturday, 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sun- 
days 5 and 8 pm. 


Martina __ by the young dramatist Ro- 
dolfo Alvarez, and presented under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Authors Union. With Maria Doug: 
las, Héctor Gémez and Julio Ale- 
man. Directed by Luis G. Basurto. 
Daily Tuesday through Saturday, 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 and 
8 pm. Teatro del Globo, Paris 27 
(across from the Hotel Reforma). 
35-73-83. 

Los Desarraigados __ by Humberto Ro- 

bles; awarded the National Prize 

for 1956, With Elsa Cardenas, Luis 

Aceves Castafieda and Lola Tinoco. 

Directed by Xavier Rojas. Teatro 

Circulo El Granero, beside the Na- 

tional Auditorium on Paseo de 1a 

Reforma. Weekdays 8 pm; Satul- 

days and Sundays, 5 and 8 pm. Pro- 

duction of the National Institute of 

Fine Arts. 
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HORSES 


Charros —- In Mexico, charreria is a 
national sport with a multitude of 
devotees in all parts of the country. 
Regional organizations operate un- 
der the National Charro Federation, 
and members include well Known 
figures in political, military, bank- 
ing, commercial and industrial 
circles. Similar to rodeo, yet differ- 
ent from it, charro festivals are 
exhibitions of skilful and daring 
horsemanship. Practice sessions 
open to the public may be witness. 
ed any Sunday morning, about 
11 am, at one of the following cha- 
rro ranches: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, 
the Presidential residence. 

Rancho Grande de La Villa, at 
the foot of Los Indios Verdes, en- 
tering from the Laredo highway 

Rancho del Hormiguero, Calzada 
Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
la Viga, Santa Anita, D. F. 


BULLFIGHTS 


Plaza México, Cjudad de los Deportes, 
Av. Insurgentes. Bullfights every 
Sunday at 4 pm. 3 bullfighters, 6 
bulls. Admission: shade, 3 to 30 pe- 
sos; sun, 2 to 14 pesos. 


SPORTS 


Baseball __ Social Security Stadium, Av. 
Cuauhtémoe and Calzada del Obre- 
ro Mundial. 1956 Season of the 
Mexican Baseball League, Class 
AA, U.S. and Cuban players are to 
be found in the lineups, as well as 
the best Mexican players 

Boxing Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 

Fights every Wednesday and Satur- 

day at 9 pm. A main event of 10 

rounds, a semifinal and 3 prelimi- 

nary bouts of 8, 6 and 4 rounds, 
respectively. Tickets at the box 
office one hour before fight time. 


Front6n (Jai Alai) _. Front6n México, 
Plaza de la Republica and Ramos 
Arizpe, behind the Monument to the 
Revolution. Games every day ex- 
cept Monday, 6 pm. 3 games, 3 
quinielas and a daily double, Ad- 
mission 5 and 10 pesos. 


Fronton Colén, Ignacio Ramirez 
15, near the U.S. Embassy. Games 
every day except Thursday, 4 pm. 
Women players, using racquets in- 
stead of baskets. Admission 4 and 
8 pesos. 


Iee Skating — at the Arena México, Dr. 
Lavista 81-A. For the first time in 
Mexico, ice skating enthusiasts have 
a rink in which to enjoy this sport. 
Open to the public every day except 
Sunday, from 8 am to 10 pm. Ad- 
mission: 5 pesos per hour when 

the management furnishes the 

skates; 4 pesos per hour when you 
bring your own. 


Soccer 


— Olympic Stadium, Ciudad de 
los Deportes, Av. Insurgentes. 1956- 
57 Championship series of the First 
Division of soccer teams. Sunday at 
12 noon, Wednesdays at 8:30 pm. 
Games scheduled for August: 
Sunday 5: América v. Atlante 
Wednesday 8: Necaxa v. Cuautla 
Sunday 12: Atlante v. Toluca 
Wednesday 15: América v. Zaca- 
tepec 
Tickets on sale at Abraham Gon- 
zalez 74 every day after 11 am; at 
the Stadium box office on the day 
of the game. 


Swimming —_ National Juvenile Cham- 
pionship, Aug. 7-12, at the Chapul- 
tepec Sports Club. Weekdays at 3 
pm, Sunday at 11 am. Boy and girl 
champions of the respective States 
participating. 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 2 — National 
Class A Swimming Championship, 
simultaneously with the National 
Diving Championship. Include Olym- 
pic pre-selection contests to deter- 
mine Mexico’s contestants in the 
Melbourne Olympics. Events will 
begin at 3 pm, but the site has not 
yet been chosen. Consult newspa- 
pers for details. 


Water Polo —- Aug. 27 to Sept. 2 — 
National Class A Water Polo 
Championship. See newspapers for 
time and place. 


Wrestling —. Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 
Fridays at 8:30 pm and Sundays at 
5 pm. Tickets at the Arena box 
office an hour and a half before 
fight time. Admission, from 2.50 to 
12 pesos. 


Cuernavaca Suitcase 


| which at one time was 


the once.a-year destination of litter- 
borne Aztec princes, and later the sum- 
mer residence of stalwart Colonial 
stagecoach travelers, is now the capi- 
tal’s favorite get-away-from-the-alti- 
tude spot, home to numerous com- 
muters, and a mecca for tourists. 

Its climate is delightfully even, warm 
and pleasant the year round. It is rare- 
ly too hot for comfort — breezes from 
the canyons act as natural air condi- 
tioners, and cold water springs fill its 
many swimming pools. But it is also 
rarely cool enough to make even a 
sweater necessary. Visitors at any time 
of the year are happy in cottons and 
lightweight, comfortable shoes, worn 
almost always without stockings. 


» casual way of life that has 


grown up in this flower-filled and sum- 
mery spot has brought along its own 
easy way to dress: a full skirt, either 
hand painted or handwoven, and a 
cotton blouse, now linked so closely to 
the place where it is worn that it is 
called the Cuernavaca Costume. 

Cuernavaca skirts are full, for easy 
walking and sitting, either coarsely 
woven or smooth and spattered with 
bright designs, to camouflage hours of 
sit-down chatter. Blouses are crisply 
white or color-matched to the skirt, and 
deeply cut to bare a pretty throat and 
set of shoulders to the sun. Cuernava- 
ca people add a handsome belt and 
easy leather sandals to this outfit, and 
when an afternoon shower brings a 
hint of coolness to the air, they’ll wrap 
a light wool rebozo around their shoul- 
ders and go right on about their busi- 
ness, which is mostly idling in the pla- 
za or swapping stories with friends in 
the open air terraces and patios of the 
swank hotels. 


You can take this sort of Cuernava- 
ca Costume with you for a stay in the 
town. (Tuck in a bathing suit and 
beach towel, a bottle of insect repellent, 
and high-heeled sandals for afternoon 
dancing. Dark glasses, golf clothes if 
you plan to use the course, slacks for 
hiking are good additions.) 

But you'll probably have more fun 
shopping for, and wearing, the real 
thing. Shops in Cuernavaca (see In 
the Shops in Our Own Directory) can 
outfit you from the ground up with 
fine handmade sandals and conversa- 
tion-making skirts and blouses as apt 
for Stateside patios as for Cuernavaca 
strolls. M. L. 














Vodka, once merely a classic bever- 
age, is now in vogue for mixed drinks. 
The new popularity is supposed to de- 
rive from a unique characteristic, that 
of not giving the drinker’s breath a 
tell-tale bouquet. Bar lore is becoming 
enriched by stories such as the one 
about a wife who didn’t realize that 
her husband drank until one night 
when he came home sober. We haven't 
tested the claims made for Vodka be- 
cause we don’t think it becoming to 
drink surreptiously or to pretend that 
one’s tipple wit is normal. 


é, conformity with an old gourmet 
principle, we strive not to mention 
drink without making some acknowl- 
edgement of the place which good food 
should have in every home. As a com- 
panion note in gastronomy, we reluc- 
tantly touch on the barbecue, or the 
barbacoa, asado, or churrasco, as the 
purists prefer to call it. It is well 
known that the flame from hickory 
imparts a pleasant property to broiled 
neats, so that in North America where 
the genus has its habitat, odd bits of 
the wood are highly prized. 

We have come across an advertiser 
who offers hickory chunks by the bag- 
ful to barbecuers at a moderate price, 
check or money order with order. This 
small piece of commercial intelligence 
would be too dull to report if it were 
not for the fact that the advertiser is 
a furniture manufacturer. Immediately 
we are struck with the probability that 
the furniture-maker is himself a gas- 
tronome, likely to hollow out the legs 
of his furniture in one interest to the 
detriment of another. 


[| re use the expressions 


“pilot model” and “dry run” to convey 
the idea of experimentation in the final 
stages. The other evening we were a 
guest for dinner at the home of a food 
connoisseur who was about to open a 
new restaurant. His table held forty 
dishes of epicurean delights which we 
counted, savored, and attempted to 
identify. Considering ourself the pilot 
model in this experiment, we stayed 
until the run was succesfully dry. 
Angus 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


...Charles Eames and I, both ar- 
chitects and designers, are contem- 
plating a trip to Mexico next October. 
November to make a_ photographic 
record in color of the “All Souls Day” 
celebrations... We are very anxious 
to learn which of the probably many 
areas where these “All Souls Day” 
festivities occur would be most re- 
warding and richest in folk lore. 

We would, of course, also hope to 
acquire a representative collection of 
folk toys and other objects related to 
this festival. 

Alexander Girard 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


The All Souls’ Day festivities which, 
above all others, you should witness 
and photograph are those taking place 
during the Festival of Lights in Ja- 
nitzio, the island in Lake Pédtzcuaro, 
Michoacan. Other interesting festivi- 
ties take place in Oaxaca, and for two 
weeks ahead of time, the Toluca mar. 
ket, held on Fridays, will be overflow. 
ing with folk toys and other objects 
related to the festival. 


THANK YOU, THANK YOU 


..-l am a teacher of Design at Bay- 
lor University, and have admired the 
fine layout of this magazine on the 
occasions I have read it. 


Austin Kilian 
Waco, Texas 





..-The magazine has a gay and 
charming touch that nevertheless 
reveals a deep underlying affection 
for the country and its people — the 
special quality which, I believe, sets 
it apart from most other things pub. 
lished about Mexico. 


Doris T. Hallas 
Florissant, Mo. 


...-I have enjoyed the publication 
immensely in the past and I am look. 
ing forward to 12 more interesting 
issues... It might interest you to 
know that MTM has proven to be the 
best guide to Mexico that we have 
ever been able te find. 


Rosa M., Pergola 
New York, N. Y, 


...The June issue featuring Taxco 
is very interesting and one of my fa. 
vorite ones, so far. But then, all of 
them are entertaining and highly in- 
formative, and it is difficult to say 
just which one is the real favorite. 


Katherine Matthews 

Vacation & International 
Consultant 

American Airlines, Inc. 

Dallas, Texas 


...We read your magazine from 
cover to cover and I’m sure we will 
enjoy our next trip to Mexico even 
more than the first two trips because 
of all the interesting information 
found in your magazine. 


Mrs. W., Holt. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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For some time back we have been 
ying to persuade Lic. Gilberto Loyo, 
Minister of Economy and this mag- 
gine’s very good friend and virtual 
godfather, to do some writing for us, 
Jarifying for our readers some high 
pints of government economic policy 
as he sees and administers it. We've 
yen insisting on it because there is 
so much legend, folklore, and gen- 
eral confusion about this aspect of 
Mexican life. It’s been a fruitful sub- 
ict for years now, among oldtimers 
who like to get together and swap 
tales, mostly wildeyed, based on “in- 
side information,” regarding foreign 
apital and what’s going to be done 
to it. 

Being one of Mexico’s busiest men, 
Li. Loyo naturally found time for 
me more thing, the article we’re 
jleased and honored to publish in 
this issue. It sets forth more suc- 
tinctly than we’ve ever seen it, what 
is by now traditional Mexican policy 
towards foreign capital, and the rea- 
sons therefor. We hope in future is- 
sues to publish more on the subject 
of Mexican development, as formulat- 
ed by leading intellectuals and policy- 
makers, 


>) 


This issue also contains another 
scoop we’re very proud of, namely, a 
photo of one of the rare Rembrandts 
in the collection of the San Carlos 
Academy. The story of the Rem- 
brandts, Goyas, and other art jewels 
owned by the San Carlos library, 
some of which will be exhibited at 
University City this month, is told 
inour Arts section. As for the photo 
— it took several weeks of delicate 
negotiation, and the geod offices of 
influential friends, to get it. Reason: 
the librarian at San Carlos takes 
such good care of the invaluable col- 
lection that not just anybody can get 
access to it. 


a 


When planning our central feature 
story of this month around Cuerna- 
vaca, many aspects of that storied 
town fought for space and attention. 
We had to omit much romance, gla- 
mour, and generally good story, as 
well as mouth-watering photographs, 


but hope time will give us the space 
to do more justice to the town. Our 
photographer Don Biggs, a veteran 
of the Korean war and now a student 
at Mexico City College, came up with 
a truly appropriate picture of the 
famous Marquesa de Castellar, whose 
stove is her castle. And one of our 
runners got lost, tracking down the 
ultimate facts about Rdyal Jelly, 
which is produced prolifically (like 
everything else in the place) in Cuer- 
navaca_ hives. 


Dinner-table stories endow it with 
most mysterious rejuvenating or re- 
vitalizing properties, inherent in 
something called Factor X which, so 
believers learnedly explain, is what 
the jelly contains that makes the 
queen bee live for years, as against 
mere months for the rest of the prole- 
tarian hive. One of our friends says 
that a man she knows, who was 
crippled with arthritis, neuritis, and 
various algias, and subject also to 
paralytic depressions and recurring 
rages, was completely liberated from 
all his ills by the Royal Jelly treat- 
ment, which made him so blithe and 
active that doctors had to put him 
under sedative to insure his normal 
eight hours’ sleep. This made such an 
impression on her that she took the 
treatment too, although there was 
nothing wrong with her, You're sup- 
posed to take the jelly until you buzz, 
she says. But the buzzing felt so pe- 
culiar that she stopped, and so can- 
not report the delightful effects that 
are alleged to follow. 

Our runner, a dreamy type, evident- 
ly got carried away with the various 
aspects of life in Cuernavaca that 
people find rejuvenating, and so did 
not report for a long time. We had 
almost fargotten her when another 
runner, a stranger, came rushing im- 
portantly in with a dispatch, sealed 


with fresh beeswax. 
lows: 
“Dear Boss: 

“I’ve been following up that lead 
about Cuernavaca having always been 
a Fountain of Youth because they eat 
bees here. This is not scientifically 
correct; what they eat is little beetles. 
Your can buy a taco of them in the 
market, and are supposed to eat them 
alive. They taste like potato chips 
only all those little feet get in your 
throat and tickle. 

“The bees are another business 
altogether. It is run by various busy 
people, whose principal idea, when 
they began, was the fine honey pos. 
sible from such wonderful flowers, but 
now most of them have branched into 
making Royal Jelly, or rather, get- 
ting it from the bees before the 
queen does. In France, doctors have 
been trying it for senility, and said 
they got memory recovery and some 
renewed energy. Here in Cuernavaca 
they say they can prove it cures many 
things, including arthritis, diabetes, 
asthma, failing eyesight, sterility, im- 
potency, and wrinkles. 

“I was able to check, personally, 
only the wrinkles part. I had develop. 
ed a furrowed brow due to worrying 
about not meeting my deadlines, and 
this disappeared completely when ! 
forayed among the hives, to see whe. 
ther the jelly-gatherers were young, 
medium, or old. I now have four bee 
stings where the furrows were, and 
not a sign of anything else. I am en. 
closing some extra data, of which the 
most important is, it seems to me, a 
page from an American magazine. 
As you can see, it shows a lady look- 
ing young and beautiful, and wearing 
a crown on her head, too, al] from 


It read as fol- 


using Royal Jelly, which it seems she 
rubbed on her face instead of, as they 
do it here, eating the stuff. 

“The story requires much more 
research, so do not expect me back in 
Mexico City for a long, long time.” 

















Mines and Money 


Mining, which has always been one 
of the principal industries in Mexico, 
but which in the last few years has 
been prey to many ills, is due for a 
very large shot in the vein, A 700 
million peso investment by the Mex- 
ican Government, to be carried out 
from 1956 to 1958, was just announced 
by Treasury Secretary Lic. Antonio 
Carrillo Flores, 

The financing, as arranged, will in 
the main be used to help small com- 
panies increase production, as well as 
to exploit low grade deposits and 
those which require expensive initial 


Hews and Qumonts 


installations to become economically 
productive. 

An integral part of the program 
will be feeder road construction to 
facilitate transportation of the miner- 
als. This project has already been 
planned in a joint effort with the 
Ministry of Communications; and will 
be of general long-range economic 
benefit in the various areas involved, 
in addition to being of present direct 
aid in the mining development pro- 
gram. 

It is forecast that this investment 
will increase the production of copper 
20%; lead, 14%; silver, 12%; zine 7%, 
and gold, 3%. 
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Foreign Investment: The 
Government View 


By Lic. Gilberto Loyo 
Secretary of Economy 


Mexico today is in the process of 
transforming its economy, moving in- 
creasingly towards industrialization. 

Taking stock of what has to date 
been accomplished, the net gains are 
considerable, noting the degree of de- 
velopment reached, new techniques 
learned, and the spirit of enterprise 
born and growing among our investors. 
These gains are the result of joint 
effort, to which labor, private initia- 
tive and government activity have all 
contributed. 

Planned acceleration of economic 
development, such as is now occurring 
in Mexico, requires considerable cap- 
ital, at times greater than one’s qwn 
resources, which makes foreign invest- 
ment necessary and helpful to us. 

In the past few years, we have had 
large-scale growth of the number and 
amount of foreign investments find- 
ing secure and profitable places 
among us. Conditions are indeed fa. 
vorable, with benign legislation and a 
growing internal market itself enough 
guarantee of successful operation. 

Moreover, the considerable invest- 
ments made by the government in 
roads, dams, industrial plants, etc., 


have given greater solidity to the na- 
tional economy and further enhance 
the perspective of all investment, for 
government money follows the line of 
supplementing and strengthening, 
rather than competing with, private 
capital. 

Today, the government of Mexico 
looks favorably upon the entry of 
private foreign capital into the coun- 
try, measured by the yardstick of its 
value in increasing production, im- 
proving the utilization of national re- 
sources, or bringing in new techniques 
of production, organization, and distri- 
bution, 

The principle of mutual benefit is 
the keystone of our policy, with the 
object of maintaining and increasing 
our present high level of economic 
activity and of improving increasingly 
the standard of living of the Mexican 
people. 

Following this principle, foreign in- 
vestors have been able to obtain at- 
tractive returns while simultaneously 
contributing effectively to national 
growth, Concretely, the formula that 
has been found most successful for 
both objectives is participation of Mer. 
ican private or public investment in 
new enterprises. The combination of 
foreign and national capital has work- 
ed very well, producing the two-way 
benefits which are aimed at in shap- 
ing the policies now being followed. 





Loss 


Frances Toor, an American why, 
lived most of her life in Mexico, anj 
who was among the first to spreag 
the fame of Mexico’s beauty and 
charm throughout the English-speak 
ing world by means of her guidebook 
and other publications, died last month 
Of all her honors, she was proudest 
of the Aztec Eagle, the highest decor 
ation which the Mexican Government 
can bestow, which was given to her 
in grateful acknowledgement of her 
continuous and effective services in 
favor of her adopted country. 





Dress Fair 


Announcements and invitations ( 
have gone out to the textile industry 
dress designers and manufacturers 


pointing towards another mam. 

moth Dress Fair (Feria del Ves} @ 
tido) this fall, in September. Last} ™ 
year this event drew tens of thou cl 
sands, Was an impressive commer. = 
cial success. Designers and manufac 7 
turers, of both cleth and garments, | ™ 
are asked to make a special effort to M 
strike the Mexican note, whether in he 
line, color, texture, or general effect, ‘ 


thus helping to develop what is al. 
ready becoming a distinctive industry 
in this country. Richest sources for 
most designers are ancient designs 
and folk costumes, of which there is 
an immense dramatic variety still in 
use. 













Faster 






“Quickly, quickly, let’s go!” and off 
to jail they went for robbing a small 
branch bank in Mexico City of 84,00 

esos. Bank robberies are compar 
atively rare in Mexico, and this one 
had its humorous aspects. The crim 
inals were identified by the Police 
Department as border residents, be 
cause as the three went about carry 
ing out their robbery, one moved 
nervously and said several times in 
English, “Quickly, quickly, let’s go 
He repeated the same phrase a dé 
later in a local ice cream parlor and p® 
lice soon had the gang locked up. E 
lish-speaking inhabitants have cut thé 
phrase out of their repertoire — ju 
in case—until the whole thing blows 
over. 

























On August 13, like a fantastic re. 


call of history across the centuries, a 
procession of Indians, dressed in loin- 
cloths, feather capes and headdresses 
and carrying mosaic shields, will 
march down the Paseo de la Refor- 
ma in Mexico City to the Cuauhtémoc 
Monument where they will pay 
homage to the last Aztec Emperor: 

They are members of the “Uancing 
brotherhgods,” groups of men, 


: 


Indian Dancers Perform Their Yearly Ritual 
Honoring the Last of the Aztec Emperors 
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Top left: Engraving, fall of the At- 
tec capital. Top right: Procession to 
Cuauhtémoc Monument in the heart 
of modern Mexico. Bottom left: /n- 
dians, men and women, sing a lament 
to the last of the Aztec Emperors. 
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women and children who have learn- 
ed the difficult, intricate dance steps, 
and the eerie, minor tone rhythmic 
accompaniment on ancient musical 
instruments from generation to gene- 
ration in direct descendancy from the 
ancient Aztecs. 

There are a number of these dan- 
cing brotherhoods scattered in little 
towns throughout the central plateau 
of Mexico. They gather to dance at 
religious shrines on special occasions. 
Several groups make the dance hon- 
oring Cuauhtémoc their special re- 
sponsibility. 

On August 13, 1522, the Aztec war- 
riors commanded by Cuauhtémoc sur- 
rendered their capital to the Span- 
iards, after having driven them out 
the year before, The last, decisive 
battle took place in the Plaza of Tlal- 
teloleo, a large market and site of an 
important temple — the ruins of the 
pyramid-base still stand today. 

A separate ceremony to commemo- 
rate this event has been planned by 
the Federal District government in 
the Plaza of Tlalteloco, on August 13, 
beginning at 11 am, and including a 
modern ballet entitled Cuauhtémoc. 

A week after Cuauhtémoc was cap- 
tured, on August 21, 1522, the Span- 
jards tortured him by burning his 
feet, to find out where he had hidden 
his gold treasure. So the Indians will 
dance again around the monument on 
August 21 to honor their martyred 
Emperor. 
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Members of the “dancing brotherhoods" 
cherish costumes, traditions and dance steps, 
passing them down through generations, 
Here they dance for the Sefior de México, 
still to them the “Lord of Mexico.” 


A simulated sacrifice fo the Emperor who made the last stand St 
against the Spaniards and suffered torture for his bravery. It 




















































RETREAT 


By Margaret Leveson 


The Cuernavaca country is hot and 
fertile, surrounded by towering moun- 
tains and pierced by rivers, caves 
and waterfalls. The rolling land dips 
into flat valleys and rises to sharp 
peaks. It is a rich country — rich in 
history, and rich in natural beauty and 
fertility. 

It is also a producer of giants: giant 
legends, giant movements and men of 
history. And giant crops of tropical 
fruits and flowers, sugar cane and 
grain. 

The Cuernavaca country is mostly 
the State of Morelos, and partly the 
tand States of Mexico and Guerrero as well. 
It was once the most important sugar 
raising region in Mexico, and as sugar 
haciendas destroyed in the Revolution 
of 1910 are repaired and improved, it 
is rapidly regaining its preéminence in 
this field. Rice and wheat, papayas and 
mangoes, squashy honey-flavored za- 
potes and bananas come from this 
black earth, and gnarled trees with 
feathery leaves flame orange and la- 
vendar along the roadsides. There are 
also unreal-looking butterflies and cen- 
tipedes (a gas station-restaurant on the 
toad leading south from Cuernavaca 
displays an eye-opening collection of 
these friendly and not-so-friendly resi- 
dents of Cuernavaca country). 

The State of Morelos is named for 
the swarthy patriot priest and fighter. 
José Morelos y Pavén, one of the great 
figures of the War for Independence. 
Guerrero, which means warrior, is 
named for a warrior of the first order: 
Independence hero Vicente Guerrero. 
But the real hero of this country is 
Emiliano Zapata, who started as an 
humble peon and became one of the 
greatest leaders of the Revolution of 
1910, passionately revered by his people 
and as passionately feared and hated 
by his opponents. Legend has it that 
Zapata still rides the hills of Morelos 
on his famous white horse, watching 
Over the ejidos (community-owned 






























From Aztec emperors to American ambassadors, the wealthy 
of Mexico City have made flowery, semi-tropical Cuernavaca 
the capital’s favorite ‘“‘get away from it all’’ spot.... 
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fields) which his land reform program 
brought to the humble people who 
were once near-slaves on the vast ha. 
ciendas. 

The Cuernavaca country has also 
been a seat of ancient culture and the 
home of the Aztec god of agriculture 
and pulque, the Tepozteco, in Tepoz. 
tlan. Other ruins and reconstructed 
pyramids at Teopanzoleo and Xochical. 
co show some of the extent to which 
early cultures spread throughout these 
fertile valleys. Barred from the Valley 
of Mexico by high mountains, this re. 
gion stubbornly resisted the Spanish 
invaders, and today, its people are per. 
haps the purest descendants of the 
Aztecs. 

It is hard to identify Cuernavaca 
with its violent history. For Cuernava- 
ca is Escape Land, lush and beautiful, 
blessed with hot sun and cool breezes. 
It is a place where ragged nerves melt, 
like jelly in the warmth and blandness 
of the climate, and the world ticks on 


somewhere far away. Flowers spill 
Cuernavaca costume: full skirt, matching blouse, with yards of lace. down the old walls like waterfalls, and 


: faint but persistent perfumes linger in 
Exuberant vegetation — mango and papaya trees, sa a aoter plants the air. The trees flower, too, like giant 
and brilliant sprays of bloom make a spectacular landscape. bouquets of red or purple or yeilow, 
and rainbow-colored birds warble liq- 

uid notes from their nests, 


This near-tropical lushness of cli- 
mate and growth, and the easy tran- 
quillity that goes hand in hand with it, 
have made Cuernavaca a favorite re- 
treat for hundreds of years. Aztec 
nobles escaped to Cuernavaca; Cortés, 
scarcely a dozen years after his arrival 
in Tenochtitlan, fled the capital’s more 
rigorous climate and high altitude to 
build a summer palace in Cuernavaca. 
Don José de la Borda turned his stern 
attention to mining Taxco’s rugged 
mountains (see MTM, June 1956); his 
son spent some of the immense fortune 
laying out the splendid formal Borda 
Gardens in Cuernavaca. Maximilian 
ran from the work of trying to keep a 
shaky empire together (and _ local 
gossip of that time says he ran from 
“arlota, too) to hideaways in and near 
“uernavaca. 


This town, which looks at first like 
most any Mexican village, has be 
‘ome an international center, and the 
people who escape to it these days are 
world figures. They are also secreta- 
ries on vacation, and day refugees 
from the capital. Heiresses, movie stars 
and retired couples have built homes 
there; the town is liberally sprinkled 
with European titles. It is playground 
for the idle rich and for the idle poor; 
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there are palatial mansions and luxury 
hoteis, and the place, like all such spots 
elsewhere in the world, also has its 
considerable raffish element. 
Cuernavaca has tiny winding streets, 
a gay native market, old churches and 
houses to look at. It also has approxi- 
mately the same number of swimming 
pools as bathtubs, a beautiful semi- 
tropical golf course, and a reputation 
for spectacular parties. For a few years 
it functioned as divorce mill and gam- 
bling center, but the abolishment of 


R [ ] R [ A ] (Continued from page 12) 


these diversions has taken away none 
of its general popularity. 

The escape feeling of Cuernavaca is 
a let-go feeling, which even the build- 
ings show. The town’s Cathedral, a 
severe and massive Franciscan struc- 
ture built in 1529 (and said to contain 
the largest baptismal font in the Amer. 
icas), has purple bougainvillea tum- 


’ bing over its walls. Sprawling elephant 


ears and other tropical plants have 
crept in to soften the once formal Ital- 
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ian lines of the Borda Gardens, Houses 
along the narrow streets have the cold. 
tight lines of Spanish Colonial build- 
ings, but they are gaily painted, and 
through the long grilled windows you 
can catch glimpses of patios filled with 
flowers and birds. Cortés’ palace, now 
the State Government Building, has 
kept its fortress face, but it has taken 
on a look of mild non-belligerance. And 
inside, Diego Rivera’s famous arcade of 


murals (a gift from former U. S. Am- 
bassador Dwight Morrow to the town 


of Cuernavaca) tell of the triumph of 
Indians over the Spanish rulers in 
battles led by Morelos, and later, by 
agrarian reformer Zapata. 

Part-time and full-time residents, the 
aristocracy of Europe and Hollywood, 
see Cuernavaca mostly from within 
the walls of their homes; weekenders 
see it from a hotel swimming pool or 
the central park; some tourists see it 
only as a lunch stopover on a guided 
tour. But many others have discovered 
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the charm of Cuernavaca as a place to 
stay, first to see the town itself, and 
then to see the numerous places of 
interest nearby. 

For from Cuernavaca, you can inves 
tigate ancient cultures and architecture, 
or Revolutionary history, or. tropical 
fields and agriculture, or natural mar- 
vels of caves and mountains, or luxu- 
rious resorts. Any of these places can 
be explored in less than a day; and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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1. MAIN PLAZAS 


2. PALACE OF CORTES 


3. CATHEDRAL BISHOPRIC 


. REVOLUTION GARDENS. 


4 
5. TOURING CAR SERVICE 
6. BORDA GARDENS 
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. WATERFALL 


8. CHAPULTEPEC 
9. PYRAMID OF TEOPANZOLO0.« 


10. RAILROAD STATION 


11. MARKET 
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Emiliano Zapata and his white horse. 
Lithograph by Diego Rivero. 


(Continued from page 13) 


you can also plan a leisurely day’s 
drive that will take in many of the 
most interesting. Some of these are: 


Lagunas de Zempoala. Seven miles from 
Tres Marias, the halfway spot between 
Mexico City and Cuernavaca, are cold 
mountain lakes for swimming and 
wooded hills for picnics and hiking. 


Tepoztlan. The road to Tepoztlan leads 
from the old Cuernavaca road at Km. 
71. The ancient village, surrounded by 
steep cliffs, has a fine old Dominican 
church and convent, a quiet inn, hilly 
cobblestone streets. A two-hour hike 
up a steep cliff leads to the Temple of 
Tepozteco, a pyramid-like shrine con- 
structed apparently in the 10th century. 
Perched on high mountains, it com- 


16 


mands a sweeping view of the entire 
valley, 


Tlaltenange. To the north of Cuerna- 
vaca, there are pretty churches and a 
beautiful waterfall in a village set in 
fertile fields. 


A few miles south of 
Cuernavaca, this tropical village has 
the ruins of one of Maximilian’s sum- 
mer homes in a garden of mango trees. 


Acapantzingo. 


Atlacomuleo. The village and ruins of 
a sugar hacienda founded by Hernan 
Cortés in 1535, America’s oldest, lie 
two miles east of Cuernavaca. 


Pyramid of Teopanzoleo. A partly re- 


constructed Aztec pyramid, near the 
railroad station a mile from the center 


of Cuernavaca, has a double Stairway 
showing two epochs of construction; 
and some sculptures. 


Xochicaleo. These ruins of what was 
once an important city, perhaps Toltec, 
can be visited from Cuernavaca in less 
than a day. One construction —a beau. 
tiful pyramid on a hilltop— has been 
completely excavated. Its sides are 
wonderfully sculptured with plumed 
serpents, human figures, hieroglyphs 
and other figures. The sculptures, in 
an excellent state of preservation, are 
among the finest in central Mexico. A 
network of tunnels and galleries under 
the hill is being uncovered slowly. 


Cacahuamilpa Grotte. Impressive cham- 
bers of stalactites and stalagmites are 
open to the public daily before 12:30 
pm, when the road is closed to incom. 
ing cars and a guided tour through 
the caves begins. A road leads to the 
caves, which are 16 miles south of 
Cuernavaca. 


Zacatepec. On the way to the rice 
fields of Jojutla is the principal sugar 
refining town, with a Government- 
owned sugar refinery named Emiliano 
Zapata. Sugar cane comes from the 
nearby ejidos, where farmers cut their 
cane with huge machetes. You'll see 
them walking along the road, their 
great blades swung over their shoul- 
ders. 


Tequesquitengo. This inland lake to the 
right of the highway that leads south 
from Cuernavaca is growing rapidly as 
a resort area; offers bathing, rowing, 
fishing, water skiing. Resort homes 
and hotels are built on its banks. A 
short distance from the lake is the 
Hacienda Vista Hermosa, once a 
sugar refining hacienda, now a resort 
hotel with flower-banked swimming 
pools and beautiful surrounding 
grounds. 


Tehuixtla. Beyond the lake off the 
main road is a favorite picnic spot with 
warm outdoor mineral water swim- 
ming pools and a lovely river. 


Cuautla. A road lined with sugar cane 
and giant tropical plants leads from 
Cuernavaca to this tropical town, 
famed for mineral water bathing, The 
same road passes beautiful country- 
side, rice-growing villages, and in Oax- 
tepec, a river lined with bananas and 
giant trees festooned with orchids. You 
can drive back to Mexico City from 
Cuautla on a fine highway. 
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Stern stone face of Cuernavaca's cathedral, built in 1529 
in severe Franciscan stvle, has softened with time, and 
bougainvillea has crept in to splash color down the walls. 


Photo Marila Pease 
Phote Mary St. Albans 


Sidewalk merchants string a much-patched 

awning overhead to protect themselves from 

the hot sun. Cool breezes from the mountains 

temper the semi-tropical valley warmth to 

give Cuernavaca a climate of year-round. 
Spring. 


Photo 


Borda Gardens, laid out in formal italian style by the 
son of Taxco's mining king Don José de /a Borda, still 
retain much of their 18th century splendor. This was a 
favorite retreat of Emperor Maximilian. 


THE ARTS 


REMBRANDT in 
Mexico 


Last month the San Carlos school, 
Mexico’s venerable Academy of Fine 
Arts, quietly selected some 236 of the 
thousands of original engravings in its 
library files and sent them out for a 
double showing. The exhibit was hung 
first in the Galeria de Arte Moderno, 
at Reforma 34, and then moved to Uni- 
versity City for display. It is scheduled 
to continue there throughout this 
month. 
The masterpieces chosen for exhibi- 
tion, old friends of San Carlos librarian 
Lino Picasefio, came as a shock and a 
thrill to most Mexico City art lovers. 
Priceless jewels of the engraver’s art, 
unknown to the world’s principal mu- Photo R. Salazar 
seums and libraries, are scattered Poet Juan José Arreola (left) and Enrique Alatorre in Spanish 


Renaissance Songs, one of the series of dramatized poetry presented 


(Continued on page 21) by the National University. 


periment: POETS 
DRAMATIZED 


Mexican experimental theater, al. 
ready a pacemaker for its popular 
open-air presentations of classic 
works, set itsélf a new high last month 
with the opening of a vivid series of 
dramatized poetry. Staged by the Na- 
tional University, the series attracted 
notable actors, top-ranking artists and 
scenographers, and also a public so 
enthusiastic that seats are selling for 
weeks ahead. 

Works for this experiment in dra- 
matized poetry have been chosen from 
Spanish and Mexican poetry, both 
classic and contemporary. Last month’s 
program included selections from Juan 
de la Encina, Diego Sanchez de Ba- 
dajoz, Lope de Vega, and Federico 
Garcia Lorca, Poet-actor Juan José 
Arreola served as literary director as 
well as member of the cast; a pair of 
noted artists, Juan Soriano and Héc- 
tor Xavier, took charge of set and 
costume design. 

A second series, which opened late 
last month and is scheduled until 
August 7 and possibly after, ranged 
farther afield in its choice of works, 
with selections from the modern Mex- 
ican poet, Octavio Paz. 
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Yonge cu) Ther 


By Rosa, Marquesa de Castellar 


When three years ago I was sud- 
denly faced with the need to earn 
my own living, the answer turned 
out to be an old Yankee proverb which, 
as I understand it, claims the world 
will beat a path to your door if you 
build a better mousse. 

But at that time, I had no answer. 
My total experience with money con- 
sisted of knowing how to spend it 
living gracefully and well, traveling, 
dressing, entertaining. Entertaining... 
Ah! this felt like a clue. 

I reviewed my assets. The path 
going by my house is the new road 
to Cuautla, an extension of the fine 
toll-highway from Mexico City which 
is itself a ribboned extension of the 
aerial connection of Mexico with the 
world. I had a non-compressible 
house, sleeping about twenty people 
plus servants, whose only expanding 
feature was the expenses. A library 
well-stocked with Spanish and French 
classics could not compete with many 
another arid anyway most students 
couldn’t afford my prices; a small 
fortune in paintings, prints and armor 
lent atmosphere, to alternate state- 
liness with the swimming pool. The 
best I had, however, was a real knowl.- 


Photos Don Biggs 








































If you want the world to beat a path to vour door, savs the Marqueso 
Roso de Costellar, you build ao better mousse 


edge of cooking, developed by eating 
my way through an active youthful 
social whirl. The kitchen could well 
be the basing stone of my future pro. 
fession and securely independent life. 

I decided that the Arcadian style 
would not do for me. For sizzling 
steaks, customers please check back 
into St. Louis or Chicago — I would 
serve filets mignon with tarragon 
sauce. For corn pone — I would serve 
rollitos a la Tlaxcala. For hamburg- 


ers — mine would be a la Marque. 
sa, compounded with roquefort cheese. 
For canned soups — I would serve 


those made with honest bones. 
Indeed I would call on the bountiful 
Mexican seas with their succulent fish 
and crustaceans, on the fields and 
meadows for their choicest meats, 
greens, tubers and fruits and combine 


(Continued on page 24) 


Life turned the stately Cuernavaca home of the Marquesa 

of Castellor into a home for paying guests. The Marqueso 

gracefully not only grinds her own pepper but also winds 
her own clock. 

























(sutiéves, 


Last month’s exhibit at the Mex. 
ican-North American Cultural Insti- 
tute was a virtuoso demonstration of 
what you can do with vinylite and 
other plastics in the fine arts. Demon. 
strator was José Gutiérrez, originator 
of this use for plastics, which have 
become a major medium among a 
group of Mexico’s art leaders. 

Director of Paint and Plastic Re- 
search at the National Polytechnic 
Institute, Gutiérrez is also professor 
of mural techniques and new mediums 
at Artes Contemporaneas in Cuerna. 
vaca, and the author of From Fresco to 
Plastics, published by the National 
Gallery of Canada. 

His own painting, both mural and 
easel, reflects his experimentation in 
the application of new plastic mate. 
rials, which has led to such discov- 
eries as a silicate medium for outdoor 
murals. 





COPPER helns Mexico s Progress 


The Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., 
S. A., located in the State of Sonora, is 
one of the world’s important sources of the 
red metal. Last year the company prod- 
uced over 65,000,000 pounds of copper. 





Copper Converter. Cananea, Sonora. 


THE ANACONDA COMPANY 


Principal Subsidiaries: 


Chile Exploration Company — Anaconda Export Com- 
pany — Andes Copper Mining Company — The Cananea 
Consolidated Copper Co., S. A. — The American Brass 
Company — Anaconda Wire & Cable Company — In- 
ternational Smelting and Refining Company. 
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REMBRANDT IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 18) 


throughout the collection, like raisins 
ina muffin. Just as European museums 
have some of Mexico’s greatest pre- 
Spanish treasures, Mexico has some of 
the treasures of European artists whose 
works are no longer available in their 
own countries, 

The greater part of this col- 
sc llection was given to the Aca- 
| demy on its inauguration in 

#\, | 1785 by King Carlos III of 
Spain. The group, which tra- 
ces in panorama the develop- 
ment of the art of engraving from 
the 15th century discovery of the in- 
taglio process through the full flower- 
ing of this art in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, was destined to “instruct 
and inspire’ young art students in 
Spain’s distant colony. In later years, 
many of the immensely wealthy Mex- 
icans who served as their country’s 
abmassadors to European courts, 
added their own gifts to the collection 
and increased its scope to include full 
coverage of the engraving art through 
the 19th century. 

In preparing this first public show- 
ing of its notable collection, the San 
Carlos Academy selected some of its 
finest pieces: originals (first impres- 
sions) of engravings from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries, including 
numerous works from the finest en- 
gravers of Germany, Holland, Flanders 
and Belgium, Italy and France, England 
and Spain. 

Although seals and cylinders carved 
in relief for stamping designs (see 
Ancient Seals of Mexico, MTM June 
1956) are known in almost all prehis- 
toric cultures, the process of intaglio 
was not discovered until sometime dur- 
ing the 15th century. A silversmith 
named Tomasso Finiguerra, working 
sometime around 1450, discovered that 
when designs were carved into a metal 
plate with a sharp instrument, and 
these lines filled with soot, a moist 
sheet of paper pressed against the plate 
would reproduce precisely the lines of 
the original. 

Students and art lovers will find it 
interesting to trace the development of 
engraving through this exhibit, which 
offers outstanding examples from 500 
years of the art’s history. 

German master Albrecht Diirer, 
whose woodcut engravings of The Apo- 
calypsis appeared in 1511, was the first 
man to raise engraving to the level 
of an exceptional art form. Diirer also 





produced a series of engravings on 
copper plates, and at the same time, 
the great engravers of Italy, France 
and Spain began to appear as powerful 
artists. 

Numerous schools were formed in 
Italy, with the school of Venice partic- 
ularly outstanding, producing most of 
the Italian masters of engraving 
throughout the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Holland formed its own engrav- 
ing tradition, which culminated in the 
magnificent works of Rembrandt. one 
of the most gifted and prolific engrav- 
ers in art history. 

The fecund French school produced 
such masters as Jean Cousin, Olivier, 
Claude Mellan, Laurent Cars, and par- 
ticularly Jacques Callout, the most ex- 
ceptional of the French engravers. And 
in Spain, Goya’s impressive works cli- 
maxed the 19th century perfeciion of 


this art. 
€ 

Ge gauer, Albrecht Diirer and a 

series of later German engrav- 
ers are there; Bologne’s famous Mar- 
co Antonio Raimondi and Agostino 
and Anibal Carracci are represented. 
From Spain are the engravings of Jo- 
sé Ribera, Juan Moreno Tejada, and 
several notable engravings of Goya. 
The Flamencan section shows a num- 
ber of Van Dyck, as well as lesser 
artists. Staffano Della Bella _ repre- 
sents the Florentine school with some 
18 engravings; the French and Dutch 
schools together present 123 engrav- 
ings. Of immense interest in this 
section are some 25 works by Jacques 
Callot (1593-1635), most of which can 
be found in no other collection in the 
world. Neapolitan and Italian schools 
are represented by some 37 engravings. 
And among the Dutch engravings are 
works by Rembrandt, Goltzius, Van 
Ostade,.Lucas de Leyde, Nicholas Berg- 
heim and A. Waterlo. 

Lack of space prevents the San Car- 
los Academy from more complete 
showings of its fabulous collection of 
engravings, original drawings and oils 
which make it Latin America’s most 
important art library and one of the 
most important in the world. The works 
can be seen by art students and re- 
searchers at present; the Academy 
hopes to add galleries which will some 
day make available to the public these 
spectacular art treasures. 


The San Carlos exhibit in- 
cludes some of the most nota- 
ble contributors to this 500- 
year development of the en- 
graving art. Martin Schon. 
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You can buy Mobiloil all 

over Mexico and be sure 

that your car will be 

protected with the finest 
motor oil. 
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HAreave Ao! 


HOW TO LIVE THE GYPSY LIFE 


By Lucy Sage Masters 


W were about half way through 
one of our really serious games of 
contract when Edna, whose mind must 
have been elsewhere, turned to me 
and said, “Lucy, how would you like 
to go to Mexico for a while?” I an- 
swered, “Give me time to close my 
Nursery School and sell or rent my 
house and I'll be right with you.” Of 
course the two men with whom we 
were playing did not take me serious- 
ly, but Edna knew I meant every syl- 
lable of it. 

So, shortly after our decision, Edna 
gave up her apartment and after 
many discussions as to what we 
should take with us, put what was 
left in storage. Only what was indis- 
pensable, we felt, should go with us. 
Travel light. Move around easily. 
Live free of multiple responsabil- 
ities... that was the general idea. 

January came and I was left alone 
in Rochester with the ice, sleet and 
snow and the articles for Mexico in 
my attic, while Edna started for Mex- 
ico and California on an exploratory 
trip. I was successful in selling my 
house, closed my school in the middle 
of June, and took a cottage on Can- 
andaigua Lake for the summer 
where Edna joined me, and we began 
to plan our trek in earnest. 

Everyone to whom we talked had 
some advice to give us and we tried 
seriously to benefit by it all. First we 
ordered a sun visor for the car be- 
cause we would be driving into the 
setting sun every evening on our trip 
west. Next we looked at all sorts of 
humidifiers on account of the intense 
heat we would encounter the latter 
part of August. Our next order was a 
canvas-covered rack to put on top for 
the overflow (which should have been 
left at home). 

When the visor arrived it didn’t fit 
the car so we decided that our sun 
glasses and the sun shields that came 
with the car would have to do. The 
humidifiers turned out to be good 
only in dry states, and as the only 
dry state would be Texas, that would 
be no good to us, but the rack arriv- 
ed and in due time was fastened on 
top of the car. 

Our next advice was that we must 
be sure not to have more than 500 
pounds in the car or the springs would 
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break, so every box was weighed. We 
balanced them with great difficulty on 
the bathroom scales on top of a wire 
holder from the cake box. Each box 
was marked with its weight and con- 
tents in a very methodical manner 
which we foolishly hoped would prove 
helpful at Customs. 

Meanwhile we made inquiry and 
found that the electric current was the 
same as ours, so that added many 
treasures. Some of the articles we 
just could not do without were: 





Small electric heater 

Small electric fan 

Small electric coffee pot 

Electric bed pad for each of us 

Electric travel iron 

Regular size electric iron 

Electric waffle iron 

2 electric toasters 

2 electric clocks 

3 radios 

Electric bed lamp 

Yellow table lamp 

Bridge cards and table covers 

Game of Scrabble 

Writing paper 

Sheets for four beds 

Blankets for four beds 

Odd _ pillows 

Press bags for closets 

Typewriter 

Bathroom scales 

Glass vase for flowers 

Bedside clocks 

Orange squeezer for the wall 

Can opener for the wall 

Knife sharpener for the wall 

Pencil sharpener for the wall 

Books such as cook book, Bible, 
small encyclopaedia, dictionary, books 
about Mexico. 

Punch bow!, glasses and ladle for a 
Christmas party 

Family pictures in frames 

Lists, wrappings and decorations for 
Christmas 

Information for income tax returns 

Sewing boxes 

Table linens 

Towels and bath mats 

Shoe bags for closet door 

Sprayer and spray for bugs 

Sleeve board for ironing 

Box of canned foods 

Box of medicines 











IN MEXICO 


Yes, all that went into one car, plus 
nine pieces of personal luggage, two 
hat boxes and two plastic dress car. 
riers. There was also a half gallon 
of water for us and a gallon of water 
for the car, not to mention two flash. 
lights, an electric lantern and a bottle 
of 6-12 Bug Repellent. 

About this time I had a letter from 
my younger son, Dick, warning us 
against the men in Mexico. But, be. 
ing two middle-aged women and Ed 
na’s hair pure white, we figured we 
were safe from wolves, of whatever 
nationality. 

Early in May we had contacted the 
Ward Steamship Company to see if 
we could obtain passage on one of 
their freighters for the car and us, 
from New York by way of Baltimore 
and Havana to Veracruz. We were 
informed that reservations were fill- 
ed a year in advance and there was 
very little chance of our obtaining 
passage; however, they took our 
names and the information about the 
car in case of a cancellation. What 
was our surprise about a week be. 
fore time to leave to “Discover Mex- 
ico” to receive a letter telling us that 
we had passage on the freighter that 
would sail on August 19. No hot trip 
across the desert! We were thrilled! 


Bur this meant repacking each box 


for boat storage, as the boxes would 
be taken out of the car and put in 
the hold; also more boxes as our 
plastic blanket bags would not stand 
that handling. Undaunted we start- 
ed in and repacked and relabeled all 
the boxes. In due time Alan, who is 
the 25-year-old son of an old friend 
of Edna’s, arrived and the car was 
packed in plenty of time for our de. 
parture. 

Our date for sailing was August 
19. Three days before time to leave 
for New York, we received a telegram 
telling us that the freighter would not 
leave as scheduled on account of the 
severe hurricanes, but would sail 
August 24. Of course, we were dis: 
appointed. Then a few days later the 
awful wire, “Scheduled sailing can 
celled, will refund money as soon as 
possible”... and we were back where 
we began. 

After much unloading and loading. 
packing and unpacking, the day of 
departure finally arrived, The last 
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things were put in the car before noon 
on Friday, August 26, and we were 
ready for the nice lunch that our 
neighbors had prepared for us. Then 
we crawled into the small space left 
for us in the car and with much 
waving we started forth. All went 
well for about 15 miles, when I said, 
“Where is my purse?” I had been 
searching quietly for some time to no 
avail. That purse had in it all the 
required credentials, all my express 





checks and my cash, as well as the 
many articles a woman always has 
in her purse. When we returned to the 
cottage no one had seen it, but it 
was finally found hanging on the back 
of a chair. Off we went for the sec- 
ond time, and this time rached Ro- 
chester and Glenn’s apartment, which 
that member of our bridge foursome 
had kindly offered to us for over- 
night. 

The next day, which was Saturday, 
Edna drove me to the airport where 
I took a plane for Philadelphia to 
visit my son Ken, and see my grand- 
children once more before setting out 
on our great adventure. We said good. 
bye with misgivings, as we both ad- 
mitted later, for we were to meet in 
Dallas, Texas, 1,700 miles away. It 
Would be a long drive for Edna, but 
she planned to meet friends in Pitts- 
burg and continue from there with 
a caravan of three cars. 

It was a wonder, but on the appoint- 


ed day and hour not only Edna, but 
all three cars were at the plane to 
meet me. We said our goodbyes and 
bon voyages and started on our way 
alone. There was lots to talk about 
and the time passed quickly. It was 
hot, but neither mentioned the fact 
as we supposed it would get much 
worse. Just as it was growing dusk 
we spotted a motel with a nice 
swimming poo] just outside San An- 
tonio, so we signed up for the night, 
having traveled 274 miles after meet- 
ing at the plane. After supper at a 
nearby restaurant we returned for a 
moonlight dip and a good night’s sleep. 

After breakfast we started for La- 
redo. As soon as we arrived, we went 
to the AAA in the Hotel Plaza for 
Mexican automobile insurance and to 
have some traveler’s checks changed 
into Mexican money. 


The Customs Office was a large 
modern building and we took our 
place with the cars in front of it. 
There were several inspectors and 
they came up in -turn, looked in the 
car, and went away quickly. Finally 
one brave man started to unload. 
Edna was inside making out forms. 
On the forms they entered our type- 
writer, radios, electric heater, etc., as 
well as the equipment of the car. 
Every piece of luggage, every box, the 
plastic blanket bags, the dress bags, 
hat boxes, and even our Scrabble 
game and sewing boxes were taken 
into the Customs House, examined 
and stamped with a yellow leaflike 
sticker. Edna stayed in and guard- 
ed our hoard like a mother hen 
watching over her brood, while I 
stayed out in the car and protected 
what remained, which by that time 
consisted of our lunch and the ther- 
mos jug. 

In time it was all packed in again, 
and we had hurdled the last obstacle 
and were in Mexico, starting forth. 
Yes, we wondered time and again if 
the trip was to be worth all the ef- 
fort. But we have been well reward- 
ed. When two Gay Grandmothers 
make up their minds to trip-it, nothing 
or no one can change their plans. 


Footnote: after six months in Mex- 
ico everything we brought with us has 
been used and we have acquired 
many Mexican treasures to add to our 
accumulation. How do we manage 
when we make a move? Simple. One 
thing after another, and oddly enough 
there’s always room for more. 





Quote 
Worth Remembering 


“We adhere to principles, not 


to men.” 


EMILIANO ZAPATA 
AGRARIAN REFORM LEADER 


Revolution of 1910 


November 25, 1911 


This advertisement is sponsor- 
ed as a public service by the 
Cia. Eléctrica Mexicana del 
Norte, S. A. 
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Name, 


Please? 


Teresa Dolores Maria Ramirez Y 
Robles de Gomez i4 just Tere te her 
friends, but how does a perplened 


giings addre14 her? 


By Dick Hayman 


After having once been introduced 
to Juan Manuel Domingo Ochoa Me- 
néndez, would you know how to ad. 
dress him properly? No? Well, simply 
as Sefior Ochoa. 


This is the Spanish manner of name 
tagging, used not only in Mexico, but 
throughout the rest of Latin America 
It is a system considerably 
more complicated than the way names 
go in the States and Canada. For 
example, both boys and girls are 
usually given two to five Christian 
names, followed immediately by their 
father’s last name and then by their 
For practicality 


as well, 


mother’s last name. 
the two family names are generally 
used together without a linking word; 
sometimes, however, the Spanish word 
for and, the single letter y, joins 
them, giving a more formal effect. 
For legal purposes the y is often 
used. 


In some families, especially where 
the maternal name is a particularly 
distinguished or renowned one, both 
the father’s and mother’s surnames 
are adopted for the last name by 
their offspring. In such cases the y is 
dropped entirely and the two names 
are used together as one, although al- 
most never hyphenated. 

As a rule, when a seforita marries, 
she owns a rather long, but not really 
complicated, legal name. This she is 
obliged to use wherever her full sig- 
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nature is required on important pa- 
pers and documents. 

For a working example, let’s take 
the name of Teresa Dolores Maria Ra- 
mirez y Robles who, we will say, 





Gomez Molina. 


Francisco 


marries 
Wedded, her legal name has become 
Senora Teresa Dolores Maria Rami- 
rez y Robles de Gémez. But in ordi- 
nary conversation her name subsides 
to simply Senora de Gémez, or even 
merely Senora Gémez, 

If she becomes widowed, her name 
changes to Sefora Ramirez y Robles 
viuda de Gomez or widow of Géo- 
mez. Then if she remarries, she has 
the choice of carrying on her deceas- 
ed husband’s name, or of dropping it 
entirely. The usual custom is to use 
only the present husband’s name. 


Although this all seems complicat- 
ed at first glance, it really is quite 
simple. But it does make plain old 
Joe Doakes look awfully ordinary, 
doesn’t it? 





MARQUESA DE CASTELLAR 


(Continued from page 19) 


the whole, drawing on what I knew 
of the best Spanish, French, Italian, 
Mexican and American dishes, into 
what the French call haute cuisine 
bourgeoise. And in so doing my ob. 
jective would be to serve consistently, 
day-in-and-day-out, the best table ip 
Mexico. My friends say I have achiev. 
ed this. Still more encouragingly, 
many of my customers come back 
season after season, saying the same 

I soon found that the adverb “con- 
sistently” was the most difficult to 
face honestly. Anybody can make a 
fine dish once. But consistency im. 
plies variety for the sophisticated 
calorie-builders for the under-weight, 
non-fattening nourishment for the 
over-weight, all treated with vigorous 
antisepsis for the Americans and Ca. 
nadians who take their bacteria se. 
riously, 

Variety calls for invention, Inven. 
tion with attention to individual tem. 
perament. But not often does it call 
for quite so much stretching of the 
imagination as when one customer 
suggested he’d like a soup made of 
red peppers, insisting there should be 
a way. Eventually I developed the 
soup whose recipe follows. (It is copy: 
righted and therefore I shall be happy 
if professional users will please give 
credit.) 


Red Pepper Soup Rosa 


Ingredients: 
1 onion 
2 hard boiled eggs 
1 can (about 1 cup) of sweet red 
peppers 
cups of canned tomatoes 
Tbsp. cooking oil 
‘4 tsp. paprika 
bouillon cubes 
1 tsp. salt 


 & DO 


bo 


Fry the chopped onion briefly in the 
oil. Add the tomatoes, the red peppers, 
salt and paprika. Cook for 5 minutes. 
Then add 2 cups of bouillon made with 
the cubes and cook another 5 minutes. 
Mash up the lot in your electric blend- 
er, together with the hard _ boiled 
eggs. Reheat and serve, (Fresh to 
matoes and fresh peppers are as at 
ceptable as the canned but with fresh 
peppers be sure to remove the hot in- 
side ridges before using). 

And serve — like all your very hest 
cooking — with wine, and generous 
quantities of gaiety and love. 
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e in A. N. A. (Asociaci6n Nacional Auto- 
hiey movilistica). Sullivan 51. Affiliated er . 
hiev. with A. A. A. Services both to Nicté-Ha, Hotel del Prado. Bar with 
= ent. ane Recess, pues striking decor. Music every night, 
ac re ted etiteeeies Radical 
ame la casa del buen gusto Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. with the Cuban actress Wanani 
ae Mexico City Daily Bulletin, Gomez Fa- personality-plus. From 10 to 11 pm. 
Con- rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- 
It to ist information. Chanteclair, Hotel] Reforma. Night club. 
ke a WHILE Mexiean-North Americon Cultural Tr Music by , 6 Ma . ic 
“ stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, sic by Ramon Marquez and his 
im. 25-16-55, 25-16-50 orchestra, and the internationally 
ated National Tourist Department, Juarez known Mexican singer Ana Maria 
‘ight, | # IN MEXICO — ee ee ee Gonzalez at 11 pm and 1 am. No 
PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. High- “ae 
the way information. Publishes an ex- minimum. 
Tous : VISIT cellent auto travel bulletin in Eng- | 
1 Ca. lish, Quid, restaurant-bar on Puebla near 
The News, Morelos 4 Tel 21-23-35 | — ~ : : 
A Se. Sanbounse 46-69-04, 46-68.40. Worldwide and Insurgentes. Good food in a dis. 
Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS tinguished atmosphere, From 10:30 
coverage, US columnists and comics r “ie , 
Ven: IN MEXICO CITY English language daily with? Sun- to 11 pm, Elvira Rios, popular Mex 
tem. | & day color comics. ican chanteuse, Pianist Pepe Jara- 
call t t = millo, Los Costefios, and organist 
the : 3 res auran S Nacho Garcia from 9 pm. 
omer ‘ 
e of aS FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD IN THE SHOPS Hotel Bamer. In the Bamerette: appear 
dbel & @ MADERO 4 ing daily from 6 to 11 pm, the pop- 
% , , ular composer Vicente Garrido. In 
the me @ DEL PRADO ARCADE a shopping ranks in our x I © 


the restaurant-bar, same _ hours, 


copy: : ’ : i so : 

o-' es @ REFORMA 45 minds as a sport: there is some be alk- singer Manolo Hernandez gives his 

ive | ing involved, but even more lively own distinctive interpretation to 
g oe STORES exercise of taste. The placement of popular music 
shops —- up and down streets and 

with a complete ossoriment around the plaza calls for strolling. Villa Fontana, jn the Hotel Montejo on 


of native arts and crafts and The abundance of “Mexican curios”, Reforma. French cuisine, and twice 
European cameras, watches common to all resort areas, calls for nightly the unusual three-dimen- 
perfumes, ond many more a keenness of opinion unsoftened by sional sound of 11 violins scatter- 


itemis. tropical sun and perfumed breezes. ed about the room, accompanied by 
t red The town’s happiest offerings are twin grand pianos and bass. 
Sanbouns the shoes and skirts, blouses and jew- ; 
in Monterrey, N. L. elry that make up the Cuernavaca Jacaranda, Génova 44. Restaurant-night 
ESCOBEDO 920 Costume (see Cuernavaca Suitcase, club next door to the Hotel Monte 
one block from the Central Plaza page 5). Some of these are thoroughly Cassino. Two orchestras, Mexican 
patio restaurant traditional in design and material; = be pas ch. ‘a eg ts —— = 
| gift shop poe many show the hand of artists and dances. The modern arc itecture anc 
n the BS . designers who have migrated to the ingenious illumination of the gar- 
pers, soda fountain... sunny town during the last decade. dens and waterfall add to the en- 
= Among the nicest of these are the joynfent. Minimum. 
= handpainted materials, dresses, blous- ff cape, Hotel Regis. Plush supper club 
lend- eee are styled for both aaa and pg — re See 
oiled use with juality weenie : You pease! vom va rgas, ane apd 
» to preg po Ph ~e pliers ansmp. Pais musician Agustin Lara and his or- 
. rkshop and watch chestra. Minimum. 
S ac. fabrics being painted (the paint stays 
tresh on), and a Rojas skirt will be quite as Cava, corner Insurgentes and Ham- 
ot In much at ease at a Stateside party as burgo. Authentic old French tavern 
on a Mexican vacation. decor, excellent food, drinks and 
= The Mary Shop, in the arcades of service. Currently features French 
TOU 


the Marik Plaza Hotel, is tiny, but cafe-type orchestra with good ac- 
well stocked with a handsome assort- cordion, E.M.T. 
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‘““‘Mary Shop’’ 
Look for the Strawman 


CUERNAVACA RESORT WEAR 
Marik Plaza Terrace No. 10 
Cuernavaca, Mor. 


Maria Ruiz, Owner Designer 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
TRAVEL WITH 


INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY TOURS, S. A. 
Reforma 1-910 México, D. F. 


TEL. 46-89-34 
46-83-77 


35-38-87 
46-86-23 














) SHIVER 


CAUCOS Kan 


Workshop and Showroom 
KIL. 177 TAXCO-ACAPULCO 
HIGHWAY 








The best of Native Art 
centers of Mexico, and 
on display for you 
to enjoy and buy 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
sudrez No. 44 Mexico, DO. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisce 


and authenticily 
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ment of hand embroidered blouses, 
skirts, and other wear-or-give items. 
Lys, which is a good looking shop on 
the outside, offers quite as good look- 
ing clothing for women. 


Mitla, in a basement facing the pla- 
za, has a good stock of fine dresses 
and sandals, shirts and skirts, and 
also fabrics. More handwoven and 
handblocked fabrics are at Artes Bor- 
da, which also sells jewelry, sandals, 
and other accessories. 


Casa Beltran specializes in leather 
goods; Doris, in unset stones and fine 
jewelry (and she'll design to order); 
Gloria and La Azteka, in curios. 


A number of shops along the streets 
offer sandals, some intricately strap- 
ped and woven, others soft and simple, 
on cork or leather soles, low or high 
heeled. Prices are charming: about 2 
dollars for thong sandals, less for 
woven huaraches. Baskets, embroider- 
ed tablecloths, coarse or featherweight 
wool stoles are Cuernavaca specialties. 


You can also indulge in passive exer- 
cise shopping in Cuernavaca, if you 
find yourself loath to walk. Half an 
hour or so of sitting in the plaza will 
bring street merchants with jewelry, 
clothing, shoes — and shoe shiners — 
to your side, for a fair sampling of the 
peasant arts and industries of the 
town, M.L. 


CUERNAVACA CUES 


Arocena, jn the center of town and tiny, 
with just 7 rooms, a pretty garden 
and swimming pool, friendly at- 
mosphere, Rates are American plan, 
7 to 10 dollars single, up to 16 dol- 
lars double. 


Casa Latino Americana. Furnished apart- 
ments with kitchenette, terraces, a 
pool and garden. Reasonable rates 

- 6 dollars a day for studio-bed- 
room with bath and kitchenette, 
less if you stay more than 3 days. 


El Buen Retiro. Health resort, run by 
Dr. Wuerzburger, with 30 rooms 
and immense grounds, including 
private forest and river. Particular- 
ly for people seeking a quiet retreat; 





Hotel Garden Restaurant 


Las Mattanitas 


Alpuche 14 





Tel. 2-04 


Cuernavaca. Mor. Mexico 











SILVERSMITHS 








GUERRERO 


TAXCO 














GIVEAWAY! 


LIQUOR IS CHEAPER 
IN MEXICO 
AND FINE LIQUEURS 
ARE A REAL BUY 









World Famous 


\ \ MARIE BRIZARD Liqueurs 


KAYMAGUI, 





| 
| 
TWO OF OUR FINEST 
| 


Creme de Cafe 


Mexico’s Best 


On Sale at All Fine Liquor Stores 
Distributors 


LA 


Blvd. Cervantes Saavedra 27, Mexico, D. F 
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SMART STOPS 


along the avenues of 
Mexico City’s newest 
shopping district... 
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PROTEO GALLERY 
Handling the most renowned 


names in Contemporary Art 
and Sculplure. 
Génova 34. ~=Mexico, D. F. 














KONDITORI 
Danish Coffee Shop 





Breakfast, Snacks, 
European Pastries 


Genova 61 





DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 











and you can also try hydrotherapy, 
special diets, other health treat- 
ments. 


Hotel Capri. Big, but with the same 


friendly atmosphere the smaller 
places offer. 


Hotel Chula Vista. Set high above a ba- 
rranca. and covered with bougainvil- 
lea, this hotel has a lovely view and 
gardens, swimming pool, reasonable 
prices. Singles 6 to 12 dollars, dou- 
bles 8 to 15, American plan. 


Hotel Mandel, on Km. 72, coming from 
Mexico. Rooms with Simmons beds 
at about 6 dollars single, American 
plan; also housekeeping penthouses 
with kitchenette, living room, one 
or two bedrooms. Fine pool and 
gardens. 


Hotel Marik Plaza and Casanova Club. 
Right in the center of town, but 
rates are moderate (again, about 6 
dollars single, American plan), 
grounds are attractive, and there’s a 
pool. People meet here. 


Las Mafianitas. Small and beautiful, with 
panorama view, wonderful gardens, 
and excellent food. The owner is 
American. 


Marquesa de Castellar (Casa de Piedra). 
The building is a copy of a Spanish 
castle; the atmosphere, aristocratic. 
Fine food and a charming hostess. 
Must reserve in advance. 


Posada Jacarandas. 0 pened late last 
month, this is a private home-turn. 
ed-guest house with many small 
cottages, a 6-hole golf course plus 
other sports, modern decor and the 
highest rates in town; about 48 
dollars double, luxury American 
plan (we mean itincludes green 
fees). 


Teixidor. Small and quiet, near the 
center of town, and private. 


Villa Galeana. Very quiet, with a lovely 
garden and swimming pool, near the 
center of town but undisturbed by 
noise or traffic. The owner is 
French and so is the cooking; the 
atmosphere is nice, rooms few but 
moderately priced and well worth 
the money. 
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International Cuisine 














MEXICO‘S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED 
Z__RESTAURANT-BA 
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~ PATIO DINING 
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Per rsonally Attended 
by Luis Munoz 


_ CONTINUOUS MUSIC 4 
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HAND PAINTED FABRICS 
AND RESORT WEAR 


| YD 
xhibition Hal Studio Workshop 
alelagene? St 


- 
Cuernavaca, Mor., 


Mexico 


54 P; Vv Pradera St. 





WELLS FARGO 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Your Travel Headquarters 


in Mexico 


- Have your mail sent in 
our care (without charge.) 


- Reservations for sight- 
seeing tours, air, rail, 
ship, hotels. 

- Hotel Rancho Telva- Taxco 


Owned and Operated by our 
Company. 

- Information on any phase 
of travel. 


Ath jor llustrated folders 


free. 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS, S. A. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


AV. JUAREZ 8 MEXICO, D. F. 
TEL. 18-52-60 


(AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
EXPRESS) 
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—Hole CMarik Mara___ 


oe CUERNAVACA’S LEADING HOTEL 


Outstand ale) International Cuisine 


RESERVE WITH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





ARROZ 


, rice is the sort of dish that 
makes a real gourmet chortle and 
beam. In its countless variations, it is 
one of the most delightful surprises 
that await visitors to this country, and 
Mexicans are so aware of its goodness 
that they do not consider dinner com- 
plete without it. 


It is cooked with full knowledge cf 
—and respect for— the grain. Jt is 
artfully seasoned and adde.i to, so that 
it can be soup or entree or a major 
party production. It is prepared with 
time and gentle attention, so tnat it 
reaches the table with each grain sep- 
arate and fluffy, filled with rich fla- 
vor, and with smells of herbs and 
onions, tomatoes and spices sifting out 
from between the grains. It can be 
golden or pale green or ruddy pink or 
confetti-multitoned. Every family has 
rice secrets that are passed on from 
mother to daughter, but these se-rvis 
have become so much a part of the 
country’s heritage that even small town 
restaurants along the highways can 
usually serve you a fine dish of rice. 


Much of Mexico’s rice comes from 
the flat fields that surround semi-trop- 
ical Cuernavaca. There the hot climate 
and drenching showers send bougain- 
villea spilling down the ancient walls 
in masses of purple and orange; the 
sugar cane grows tall and green; and 
rice leaps up from its shallow ponds 
to grow long white grains of succulent 
flavor. If you drive past Cuernavaca 
and close to small towns like Oaxtepec 
or Jojutla in the summer, you will see 
the flooded rice fields spiked with 
young shoots and giving back reflec- 
tions of blue sky and puffy clouds. And 
in Cuernavaca or nearby Vista Hermo- 


100 ROOMS 
100 BATHS 


100 TELEPHONES 





sa, you can sample rice from the same 
fields. 


CUERNAVACA RICE 


Select top quality, long grain rice 
—l1 cup for 4 servings. Wash carefully 
and thoroughly in several changes cf 
cold water. The easiest way to do this 
is to wash the rice in a strainer set 
under cold running water. Some cooks 
pour hot water over the washed rice 
and let it soak for 15 to 45 minutes. 
Drain the rice thoroughly, and spread 
it on paper towels to dry. 


Heat 3 tablespoons oil in a heavy 
skillet or shallow earthernware cCasse- 
role. Add the washed, dried rice and 
stir carefully with a wooden fork, until 
all the grains are coated with oil. Cook 
over medium heat, stirring very gently 
with a wooden fork every few minutes 
until rice begins to turn yellow. 


Add 1 small onion, very finely chop- 
ped, and continue cooking, stirring 
gently and infrequently with the fork, 
until rice and onion are pale gold but 
not at all browned. Blend 2 fresh to- 
matoes or 1 cup canned tomatoes in 
electric blender until smooth (or force 
through a sieve; or use tomato juice) 
and add to rice. Then add 1 cup very 
well seasoned beef, chicken or pork 
broth (or water, plus salt and pepper). 
Cover; when liquid boils, uncover and 
stir gently with wooden fork to loosen 
any grains that may have stuck to 
the bottom. Cover the casserole, and 
steam gently for 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until rice has absorbed liquid and is 
fluffy and only slightly moist. Loosen 
grains with a fork, to let steam escape, 
and serve very hot. 


Note: To make white rice, use all 
chicken broth in place of part tomato 
and part broth. This is often served 
with slices of fried banana. Green rice 
uses pureed green tomatoes; is usually 
tossed with a handful of minced pars. 
ley and served with strips of sauteed 
green peppers. You may add cooked 
or canned green peas, cubed cooked 
carrots, minced red or green peppers, 
green beans or other vegetables to the 
rice for the last 10 minutes of cooking. 
The popular Moros y Cristianos (Moors 
and Christians) is white rice served 
with cooked black beans and their 
gravy. And paella, with saffron and 
chicken, pork sausages and vegetables, 
is another story which we will tell next 
month. M. L. 
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Mexica on Wheels 


THE CUERNAVACA COUNTRY - for generations 


the rest and recreation region of the Capital. 













@xico DF 






-To. Road 
Monagtery 










México-Cuautla ......65 miles Tepoz lan 

J 
México-Cuernavaca ...46 miles (old road) + ae 
México-Cuernavaca ...53 miles (freeway) 


Cuernavaca-Alpuyeca .!6 miles 


Cuautla 


Cuernavaca-Cuautla 29 miles Sulfur Baths 


@ Tequesquitengo 


To Acapulco Teed teat 


National Highway 


Good paved highways take you there as well 


as to other points of interest in the vicinity. 


90 up-to-date highway information, uwite- Pemex, Clubs de viajes, 
Au, Juarez 29, México, D. GF. 








THE NON-STOP ROUTES 








MIAMI-MEXICO 


4% hours 


immediate connections from 
Washington -- New York 


WINDSOR/DETROIT-MEXICO 


7 hours 
immediate connections from 


Canada and mid-west U.S.A. 


PANAMA -MEXICO 


7 hours 
immediate connections from South America 


te SPECIAL SERVICE % FAST SERVICE & PERSONAL SERVICE 





AIR CARGO 54).0°(0.58.40 4644-73 
GUEST AIRWAYS MEXICO 


Reforma 95 Tel. 22-01-40 




















